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the stability of parliamentary government.1 He urged
the application of a similiar principle in Prussia as
being preferable both to the half-bureaucratic, half-
feudal system in existence, and to the democratic sys-
tem in vogue in other countries; and he argued that
by insisting on gratuitous service on the part of the
upper and middle classes in local affairs, the state
would not only improve the administration, but awaken
a public sentiment strong enough to counterbalance the
conflict of classes and consolidate the electoral bodies.
Bismarck adopted these views, and in spite of the
opposition at the outset of the general public, of all his
colleagues, and of most of the high government officials,
he succeeded, with the firm support of the King, in
enacting from 1872 to 1883 a series of laws which
remodeled the local government on the lines suggested
by Gneist.

One of the chief objects aimed at by the reformers

was to lessen the privileges of the great land-
ofVleJe owners. But on the other hand the control

was not to be placed in the hands of the
masses; the intention being to prevent class tyranny,
which had been peculiarly active in Prussia in the
past, and to give to each class a certain share of power
without allowing any one of them to acquire a control-

1 Gneist remarks that the change in the basis of political power in
England from land to industry has resulted in class conflicts and rapid
changes of party, which is not the school in which true public life is
developed. (" Les Re*formes Administratives," op. cit.) In this con-
nection may be noticed the curious fact that Prussia has adopted the
principles of the old English local government at the very time when
England has begun to abandon them.